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Letters to the Editors 





Says Problems in Africa Faced Elsewhere 





Proposes Sending Negro Missionaries 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Street’s “Missionary Strategy and 
Our African Work” (OUTLOOK, Aug. 11), 
should give us all pause. It casts the 
pressing problem of missionary policy in 
Africa right in the ring with the identical 
problem from other mission fields. From 
the other countries they came a bit earlier 
than in Africa—that is all. We experi- 
enced the first stirrings of them in Japan 
during the pre-war years. 

The Young Church has definitely en- 
tered the adolescent years in its develop- 
ment. It now begins to feel a maturity 
of its own. The parent church will have 
to exercise patience, understanding love 
and a willingness to go the second mile. 
It is a time for a thorough soul-searching 
on the part of missionaries as well as for 
us at home. So many things are involved. 
There are definitely two sides to the ques- 
tion, and somewhere in between there is 
Right, Surely God, in his wisdom, will 
reveal it to us. 

In the case of Africa, why would it not 
be the part of wisdom to begin replacing 
our mission personnel with young Chris- 
tian Negro men and women? (There MUST 
be those among them who would willingly 
serve Christ in Africa, if we offer them the 
chance. If there are not many who would 
do so, then we'd best call our missionaries 
home and turn them to work among our 
own neighbors.) This plan would alleviate 
the strong racial tension which seems up- 
permost in the situation, and at the same 
time, it would give the Negro Christians 
a definite part in the great missionary en- 
deavor of the church. 

MRS. VERNON CRAWFORD. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 


It Happened at Highland 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Two ago we 
would be of no use 


were told that it 
to conduct revival 


years 
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Unconquerable 


KAGAWA 


By Emerson O. Bradshaw 


ETAILS OF DR. TOYOHIKO KAGAWA’S 
American Tour written by his traveling 


companion. A truly spiritual experience 
as the author shares with his readers the 
intimacies of life with this great Japanese 
Christian and gives the gist of his addresses 
on his six-month tour in 34 states. 

One understands the source of Kagawa’s 
power as one learns of his daily attitudes 
and actions. All admirers of Kagawa will 
want to read this revealing and redemp- 
tive book, published through the efforts of 
the Kagawa National Committee. 

160 pages price $2.50 


MACALESTER PARK 
Publishing Company 
1571 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 





services here in the summer time because 
no one would attend. But the Session, 
feeling the real need of revival, decided to 
try summer meetings for the community 
people. Last summer there was mild in- 
terest and three came forward during 
eight nights of services. 


This year, revival really came in a new 
way. The Rev. George Hayward of 
Orlando, Fla., preached straight-from-the- 
shoulder gospel messages. I directed the 
music. In addition to congregational 
singing, there was special music by the 
young peoples’ choir, etc. Direct invita- 
tions to accept Christ were given each 
night. Attendance was fine from the first. 
Only five homes in the entire area were 
not represented. Delegations came from 
other churches in the area. 


Highland Community Day was observed 
on Saturday. Games and Contests began at 


four o’clock. Then everyone enjoyed a 
fine picnic supper after which all went to 
the revival service. 

The second Wednesday night was set 
aside as “Family Night.” The visiting 
preacher gave a gift to the oldest person 
present. He also gave an award to the 
man with the largest family in attendance, 

Elder C. C. Anderson who has lived in 
these parts practically all his life said 
that this was undoubtedly the greatest re- 
vival at Highland for over forty years. 
The Holy Spirit awakened the Christians 
to new zeal. Hight rededicated themselves 
to the Lord publicly. Twenty-two persons, 
several of whom were community leaders, 
accepted the Lord Jesus Christ. Nineteen 
united with the Highland Church on pro- 
fession of their faith and baptism. It 
couldn’t happen at Highland—but it did! 
We thank God for what He has done for 
us. 

HENRY Ss. SCHUM. 

Guerrant, Ky. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions below are Frederick H. Olert, Second church, Richmond; 
and John S. McMullen, the Board of Education’s director of youth work. 
Moderator is THE OUTLOOK’s editor. 


SEGREGATION AND THE CHURCH 
Can a segregated church be Chris- 
tian? 

McMULLEN: In thinking about this, 
we have to go back to the basic prin- 
ciple that Paul established when he said 
that in Christ there is no male or female, 
bond or free, Jew or Greek. When he 
spoke of the Jew and the Greek as. not 
having any distinction at all in Christ 
he recognized a basic fact that was as 
revolutionary in his day between the 
Jew and the Greek as would any state- 
ment of the brotherhood of Christians 
across racial lines today. It is difficult 
to say what is a Christian church and 
how a church can be Christian. I think 
we all recognize that basically we are 
one in Christ. How we express that 
oneness in Christ needs to be carefully 
thought through; it 
stantly 


be con- 
find the 
within our 
own churches. [ recognize that to make 
blanket a difficult and 
dangerous thing and yet [ think that the 
ideal that Paul sets before us must lead 
inevitably to a recognition that in Christ 
kind be- 
be they racial, geograph- 


needs to 
pressed forward to 


reality of that brotherhood 


statements is 


there are no barriers of any 
tween people 


ical, or any other kind. 


€ COMAE 


> CONFIRMATION 








MODERATOR: [am sure we are fac- 
ing a very difficult question because in 
our area of the South we are particularly 
aware of it on a racial basis and it has 
been involved in our emotions since we 
were children. If I may step out of my 
role as a neutral for a moment, I want 
to express my conviction about this 
deeply-rooted problem. This concern 
bears heavily upon my heart because I 
am troubled when we as Christians do 
not tind our deepest unity in Christ— 
when the church of Jesus Christ finds 
some identity of class or race or nation- 
ality or any other factor which super- 
sedes the unity of our common loyalty to 
Christ. Whenever this occurs, it seems 
to me to bear witness to the world that, 
despite our protestations to the con- 
trary, for us, there is something greater 
than Christ. Therefore, when Christian 
churches have any barrier of race or 
class or nationality or any test which the 
world imposes which excludes any loyal 
follower of Christ, then it seems to me 
that such churches deny the Lordship of 
Christ and exalt some other or lesser 
god above him. This, or so it seems to 
me, violates the message of the New 
Testament. 


OLERT: May I add that [ suppose 
all of us agree in theory, at least, Chris- 
tianity is color-blind. No man in any 
real sense can ever pray the prayer, 
‘“‘Our Father, who art in heaven,”’ unless 
he is willing to clasp hands with all men 
everywhere regardless of creed or class 
or color, but, of course, it may not al- 
ways be expedient in every situation to 
achieve a non-segregated church, and it 
will take a little time to accomplish that. 
We're probably not as Christian as we 
ought to be from that standpoint, but 
the goal is set and we ought to move to- 
ward it. 
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Hromadka at Lund 
Looks on Upheaval 
As Big Challenge 


Says Communist Regime Has 
Caused Complete Re-Thinking 


Lund, Sweden (RNS)—The social up- 
heaval in Communist countries has been 
a “tremendous challenge’ to religion 
and has had a “salutary effect’? on the 
church there, Professor Joseph L. Hro- 
madka, dean of the Comenius Theologi- 
cal Faculty in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
said here. 

(See also, In Passing, page 8) 

He addressed the third World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches. Prof. 
Hromadka was a delegate of the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Czech Brethren. 
Churches in only two Iron Curtain coun- 
tries—Hungary and Czechoslovakia— 
sent representatives. 

“The tremendous changes in the very 
structure of our social life have made 
our theology and churches more watch- 
ful than heretofore,’’ Prof. Hromadka 
said. ‘‘Every word, every traditional 
church activity has to be re-thought, re- 
interpreted, re-evaluated as to its integ- 
rity and relevance. 


‘*Many of us have rejected the notion 
that we can hibernate behind the walls 
of confession and doctrine or church 
constitution. We have had to give up 
all myths and superstitions inherited 
from the past.” 


At the same time, Prof. Hromadka 
emphasized that ‘‘we must be on the 
alert lest we misread the signs of our 


times, and lest we exchange new myths 
for old myths.’’ 


Sees Roots of Disagreement 


The Czech churehman warned Chris- 
tians against ‘‘the dangers everywhere” 


of confusing political and social dis- 
agreement with theological disagree- 
ment. 


“If we disagree among ourselves in 
theological perspective,’’ he said, “‘we 
must earefully scrutinize our predilec- 
tions to determine to what extent they 
might have been prompted by some un- 
avowed political or pres- 
sure.’’ 

“There are people who use the church 
fer social or cultural self-protection,’’ he 
said. ‘‘For them there exists a static 
orthodoxy which serves as a Maginot 

(Continued on page 6) 


sociological 


Reunion Foes in Annual Meeting 


Foes of Presbyterian reunion met on 
a recent Wednesday in Weaverville, N. 
C. Each year for some years they have 
held such a gathering, though the re- 
cent meeting resulted in an announced 
of the Continuing Church 
which, it was claimed, had 
ceased to function four years ago in line 
with an agreement “not to push matters 
tor a period of five years.” 

Reporters said nearly 400 people met 
in the Weaverville church, with John R. 
Richardson of Atlanta, presiding. Fea- 
tured speaker on the reunion question 
was S. B. Lapsley of Knoxville, Tenn., 
OUTLOOK, Aug. 4), on “The Goals Be- 
tore Us.”’ Said Mr. Lapsley: 


“reactivation” 
Committee 


“No one likes to enter into contro- 


versy with his brethren and jeopardize 
his position in the church, but through- 
out history the church has demanded of 
her members that they stand for their 


faith. To sin by silence, when they 
cught io speak, makes a coward of 
men.” 


He urged the ‘‘preservation of the life, 
identity and purpose of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church as it now stands” 
and a revival of a vital religion within 
the church. 

Richardson Ayres of Louisiana and 
Paul Hastings of North Carolina talked 
on the question. L. Nelson Bell of 
Montreat gave the financial report. 
Henry E. Davis of South Carolina (also 
on the Assembly’s ad interim committee 

(Continued on page 7) 


Pius: More Just Distribution 


Important Statement of Pope Sees Intolerable Discrepancies 


Rome (RNS)—In one of his most im- 
portant pronouncements on Catholic soc- 
ial doctrine, Pope Pius XII said that the 
problem of wealth and poverty can be 
solved only by ‘‘a more just distribution 
of the fruits of labor.” 

The papal statement was made in a 
letter addressed to Charles Flory, pres- 
ident of Semaines Sociales, a French 
Catholic congress held at Dijon to dis- 
cuss social welfare. 

“The discrepancy between wealth and 
misery cannot be tolerated by the Chris- 
tian conscience,’’ Pope Pius said. 

He observed that the unbalanced dis- 
tribution of resources between individ- 
uals and nations had been intensified by 
the last war, which made the cleavage 
between rich and poor sharper. This 
situation, the Pope added, is ‘‘now a 
world problem.” 

“It is being aggravated,’’ he said, 
“through desires kindled in the 
hearts of the masses and a deep aware- 
ness of the ineauality in conditions be- 
tween peoples and classes and even be- 
tween the same _ social 
classes.” 


new 


members of 


Increase Supply of Goods 


The solution, Pope Pius said, was to 
increase the available supply of goods 
through the expansion of production and 
by a more just distribution of the in- 
come produced by the cooperative efforts 
of labor and management. 

As employers and workers are jointly 
concerned with the health and prosper- 


ity of the national economy, the Pope 
said. “why should it not be legitimate 
to give workers a just share of responsi- 
bility in establishing and 
this economy?’ 

He said that the manner in which the 
fruits of labor should be distributed 
could not be left to the “free play of 
blind economic forces,’’ adding that the 
state should play the role of coordinator. 

However, Pope Pius stressed that 
state intervention should not reach the 
point of becoming ‘‘an oppressive, om- 
nipotent weighing down on the legiti- 
mate autonomy of private initiative.” 

The correct path in the field of so- 
cial welfare, he said, lies midway be- 
tween ‘“‘the errors of liberalism and of 
statism.”’ 

The state should seek the active co- 
operation of all, the Pope said, “and 
stimulate increased productive enter- 
The state should also see to it, 
he said, that there is ‘‘a more equitable 
distribution of the national income—ac- 
cording to the needs and dignity of 
man.” 

Pope Pius noted that some “jnstitu- 
tions’’ had for a number of years “been 
trying to correct the most flagrant ills 
that result from a too mechanical distri- 
bution of national revenue.” 

“These institutions, 


developing 


prises.”’ 


themselves suf- 


ficiently independent of the political 
power,”’ he said, ‘‘may become for the 


masses of underpaid and poor persons of 
every category an indispensable compen- 
sation for the evils brought about by 
economic and monetary disorder.” 








While not defining these institu 
tions the Pope warned that their meth 
ods of operation should be scrutinized 


with great care 


‘For,’ he said, “one cannot engage 
oneself without reservation in a way 
wherein excesses of taxation would 


threaten to compromise the rights of 


property, or wherein the abuses of col- 


lective security could damage the rights 


of the individual and of the family.” 

Pope Pius said that the purpose of the 
structure in any 
the 


and economic 


country 


social 


was to make available all 
the 


industry have the 


goods that resources of nature and 


means of procuring 
Divide Fruits of Labor 


“If it is true,’’ he said, ‘‘that to sat- 
isfy this obligation the surest and most 
the 


the healthy de 


natural means is to increase avail 


able supply of goods by 
production, it is also nec- 


the 


velopment ot 


essary to divide justly fruits of 


labor 





It such just distribution of 


goods is 
not realized, the real purpose of the na 


tional economy would not be achieved 
it being true that, however opulent the 
available supply of goods may be, the 
people not being called to participate in 
it would not be rich, but poor. 

“This basic distribution is originally 
and normally achieved by virtue of the 
continual dynamism of the economic and 
social process, and is for a great num- 
ber of men the origin of a salary as re- 
ward for their work. Managers and 
workers are in this respect cooperators 
in a common task. 

“The share of each individual should 
in particular permit a greater number 
of people to attain that independence 
and security which is given by private 
property, and to participate with their 
families in those goods of the spirit and 
of culture to which the goods of the 
eurth give rise.”’ 


Pope Pius concluded with a prayer to 
God that he ‘‘may help the rich to avoid 
the cliffs of wealth and save the masses 


from inhuman trials and misery.””’ END 


Catholics Call Labor Day Holy 


Labor-Management Cooperation Is Urged 


(RNS )—Obser- 
Labor Day as a day of prayer 


Washington, D. C. 
vance of 
was urged by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in a statement here call- 
ing for continued cooperation between 
labor and management 

‘‘Labor Day is really a holy day dedi 


cated to individual dignity and brother- 


hood for human  welfare,’’ the state 
ment said “It is a kind of All-Ameri- 
can Social Justice Day and it should 
also be Church Day for everyone At 


home or away, let us go to church and 


inake it a day of prayer.” 


NOTE—See also National Council 


OUTLOOK, Aug. 25, 


statement, 
page 6. 


The NCWC statement said that Labor 
Day is a day “that should draw us up 


short’? and make everyone examine his 


conscience It asked: 


hat- 


“Is there greed in us? It there 
red in us? Do we work with others? 
Do we do our work well and to the best 
of our ability? Do we pay justly? Do 
we do what is necessary for the common 


good? Do we always keep the welfare 
of America in mind? Do we love our 
neighbor as ourselves? Are we good 
human beings? Are we good Chris 


9 


tians? 

There must be continued cooperation 
between labor and management, said the 
released by the NCWC’s so- 
Department, because ‘our 
supporting two 


statement 
cial Action 
country is 

one of war and one of peace.” 


economies, 


Cooperation Is Stressed 


“Wholehearted cooperation is neces- 
sary for present said. 
“But if the economy of war ends, pre- 


purposes,” it 


4 


vention of unemployment within a single 
economy of peace will require coopera- 


tion to the utmost. 


“This joint future action demands 
immediate attention. Labor-manage- 
ment cooperative action, put into effect 
now, helps to insure the present and fu- 
ture economy of our country.” 


The statement pointed to the ‘“‘marked 
the attitude of man- 
“toward their co-workers down 


improvement” in 
agement 
this is 
due not only to the unions and legisla- 
tion but also to the voluntary coopera- 


the line,’’ saying that credit for 


tion of management. 
“We ask went 
‘to work continually with cooperating 


management,’’ it on, 
unions in the plant and the industry and 
the We the 
unions to strive earnestly for such co- 
operation.” 
Reviewing 


country as a whole. ask 


progress since the 
last century, the statement said that the 
term ‘“‘labor’”’ 


social 


was no longer confined to 
manual the skilled 
and the so-called unskilled trades 


workers of trades 


Great Changes Have Occurred 
“Since Labor Day became a legal holi- 
great have occurred,” it 
said. “The mass production workers 
are now a large part of labor. Clerical 
workers and sales people consider them- 


day, changes 


selves more and more a part of labor 
now. 

“Management itself has become 
largely an employee in the shift from 
ownership to share holders. These 
changes have made nearly all of us 
‘labor,’ including a large part of the 
professional people.”’ 

Turning to the attitude of Americans 
toward labor, the statement noted an 


enormous Improvement. 
Labor Day now is more a day of hope 
and resolves rather than 


one of pro 


test.’’ it said 


Basic Defects Remain 


3ut despite this improvement the 
statement warned that basic defects re- 
main in American economic life. 

“White collar 


ganized 


workers have 
themselves enough to protect 
it said, ‘‘and federal and 
state laws give them little protection. 


not or- 


themselves,”’ 


“There remains the perennial Ameri- 
can problem of how to prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment, particularly 
ugainst Negroes and Mexicans. While 
the hours of work have been reduced, 
speedup’ has been increased in some in- 
dustries beyond all reasonable consider- 
tions.”’ 


with a 
us as we 


concluded 
“who 


The 
prayer 


statement 
that God, 
ire and Christ who showed us our dig- 
nity and brotherhood, help us to dedi- 


made 


cate Labor Day to man’s dignity and 
man’s brotherhood—a dignity and 


brotherhood that come from our kinship 
with God, confirmed and heightened by 
Christ.”’ 


U. S. Churches Increase 
Relief Shipments Abroad 


York (RNS)—Twenty-five per 
cent more emergency relief goods were 


New 


shipped overseas by American churches 
the first months of 1952 
ihan in a similar period last year, it was 
the department of 
Chureh World Service of the National 


during seven 


reported here by 
Council of Churches. 

Wynn C. Fairfield, executive director 
of the department said that up to last 
July 31 a total of 8,010,198 pounds of 
tood, clothing, medicines and other re- 


lief articles valued at $3,111,050 had 


been sent abroad. 
In addition to such major areas of 
need as India, Korea, Germany, Greece 


and Lebanon, the supplies went to Aus- 


tria, Belgium, France, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia and Trieste. 

More than 80 per cent of the total 
sent abroad was provided, through 


Church World Service, by clothing pro- 


grams of the Churches, commodity gifts 


to the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
sram (CROP), funds. contributed 


through the “One 


(the 


Great Hour of Shar- 


ing”’ united appeal of Protestant 
Churches in America), and donations by 
individuals. 

The rest of the relief supplies came 


from denominational boards and other 


agencies which Church World Service 
services with shipping facilities on a 


compensatory basis. 

Dr. Fairfield warned that continuing 
the world’s distress areas this 
year demands increased assistance. He 
cited the Korean war, famine in India, 
the steadily worsening conditions of 
Arab refugees and the growing refugee 
crises in Greece and Central Europe. 


need in 
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‘The Word in New Words’’ 


1. Why the Revised Standard Version? 


HE TIME is 1,000 B. C. Out on 

T the hills of Palestine shepherds 
gather round their campfire. The 

stars shine down and God seems close. 
It is the hour for stories; one of the 
group begins them while the others 
listen raptly—stories of Abraham and 
Moses and of the greatness of God, told 
in words the shepherds know and love. 
The centuries pass. In Nazareth, 





schoolboys—among them a friendly, 
thoughtful lad—are busy writing on 
their clay tablets words that their 


teacher reads from long leather rolls: 
“Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God ts 
one Lord.” 

It is a memorable Lord’s Day in A. D. 
100. Inthe courtyard of a home in Asia 
Minor worshipers hear a visiting speaker 
read sayings of Jesus from a precious 
scroll—-words that the Master spoke in 
Aramaic, now recorded in the Greek 
vernacular of these people. 

It is A. D. 1526. A devout English 
family, at risk of severe punishment, 
hides within the walls of its home a 
copy of the forbidden Tyndale New 
Testament in English, produced on that 
amazing invention—the printing press! 

A. D. 1611, persecution over, and the 
English-speaking world hails the new 
King James Version of the Bible, ‘‘ap- 
pointed to be read in churches.” 

Thus the Word of God through the 
ages manifested itself to his people in 
order that they might hear and read, 
understand and follow. Always the one 
who preserved God’s message wrote in 
whatever language his people would un- 
derstand —- Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek. 
From language to language the Word 
has spread until today it appears in more 
than a thousand tongues. 


Now, the R. S. V. 


And now this year, A. D. 1952, sees 
the newest milestone in the story of 
man’s longing to comprehend the Word 
for his own day. On September 30 the 
citizens of the United States and Canada 
will have their first chance to see and 
obtain the recently completed Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible. 
Here in language clear and meaningful 
to readers of today is the result of long 
years of devoted labor by thirty-two 
Bible scholars. 

The Standard Bible Committee, of 
which Dean-emeritus Luther A. Weigle 
of Yale Divinity School is chairman, was 
appointed in 1930 by the International 
Council of Religious Education (now 
part of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A). On 
behalf of 40 Protestant denominations, 
the International Council authorized the 
committee to produce a translation de- 
signed for public and private worship, 
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By FRANCES DUNLAP HERON 
* 


making use of the best available biblical 
research, manuscript discoveries and 
archeological findings. Intensive work 
began in 1937. The first part of the 
task—the New Testament—appeared in 
1946. 


A Nationwide Celebration 


The issuance of the completed Bible 
this year wfll coincide with Christian 
Education Week, September 28 to Octo- 
ber 5, and will be the occasion of a na- 
tion-wide celebration. Simultaneous ob- 
servances. on Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 30, are being planned in 3,000 com- 
munities. Not merely is the Revised 
Standard Version making religious and 
literary history. With a first printing 
of almost one million volumes, it is 
establishing itself as the biggest project 
in book publishing history. 

From the scholars’ standpoint, how- 
ever, the most significant record the Re- 
vised Standard Version can achieve is 
that of quickly becoming the people’s 
Bible, as the King James Version did in 
its day. 

To that end their immediate concern 
is to spread far and wide the answers to 
such questions as these: Why was a 
revision of the King James Version 
needed? What changes have been 
made? How did the committee arrive 
at decisions on translation? 

Bringing out a revision of the Bible 
is not a new idea. Two versions author- 
ized by the Church of England preceded 
the King James—all three within a 
period of seventy-two years! The re- 
markable thing is that within the fol- 
lowing 341 years, only two authorized 
revisions of the English Bible have been 
made. The first was the English Re- 
vised Version of 1885, followed in 1901 
by our American variant, the American 
Standard Version. The second is the 
Revised Standard Version of 1952. 

It is one of the ironies of history that 
even before the revision scholars of the 
1870s and ’80s had finished the last 
page of Revelation, other scholars and 
archaeologists were turning up 
masses of old manuscripts, monuments 
and ruins that would shed new light on 
translation problems over which they 
had labored. In fact, within the last 
seventy-five years 


busy 


more discoveries 
hearing on the text and meaning of the 
Bible have emerged than in all the prev- 
ious centuries! 

Certainly the time has come for a re- 
vision that takes advantage of all this 
body of resources that the King James 
scholars and the English Revised Ver- 
sion committee didn’t know existed. 

The King James Version served our 


forefathers well. It was a memorable 
point in history. But to hold to it now 
as the final form of expression for the 
Word of God would be to turn our backs 
upon the truth as we now know it. 


Needs for Revision 


Let us take a quick look at three rea- 
sons why the King James Version needs 
to be revised. 

First, the King James translators had 
only a dozen or so late medieval manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, too few 
and too far from the originals to insure 
accuracy. The Greek text on which they 
based their New Testament was full of 
the accumulated errors of many cen- 
turies of manuscript copying by hand. 
Today’s scholars can count more than 
five thousand mistakes in the Greek! 
Furthermore, the King James group had 
no aids for understanding the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament as biblical 
scholarship now possesses. 


Only a few years later older Greek 
manuscripts began to turn up. Out of 
the East in 1627 came a Greek version 
of the Bible dating back to the fifth cen- 
tury. 


Rescued from a monastery waste- 
basket in 1844 were pages from the 
oldest Greek Bible known, and later al- 
most the whole manuscript was re- 
covered. Within very recent years, the 
Chester Beatty manuscripts of 1930 and 
the Dead Sea scrolls of 1943 have 
pushed our knowledge of the text of the 
Bible back nearer and nearer to original 
writings. 


Second, the translators of 1611 and 
even of the 1870s did not have the pres- 
ent-day contributions of archaeology to 
help them understand the vocabulary, 
idioms and grammar of New Testament 
Greek. A workman digging near the 
Nile one day flung a mummified croco- 
dile onto the rocks and opened up a 
whole new world of research for New 
Testament scholars. Within the croco- 
dile—and his brothers around him— 
were ancient papyrus documents, writ- 
ten in the same Greek as the New Testa- 
ment. Researchers found to their 
amazement that this was the everyday 
Greek of housewives and schoolboys and 
that the rules of classic Greek transla- 
tion they had applied to the New Testa- 
ment did not always convey the right 
meaning. 


Old Testament scholars also are 
profiting by the findings in the age-old 
mounds of cities in Palestine, Syria, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. The decipher- 
ing of some fourteenth century B. C. 
documents unearthed in Syria in 1928 
revealed a language similar to Hebrew. 
Many obscurities in the Old Testament, 
particularly in Psalms, are cleared up as 
a result. 








Words Have Changed 

third place, many English 
words have changed meaning since the 
days of the Elizabethan language in 
which the King James Version is pre- 
served. To be exact, more than three 
hundred English words in King James, 
accurately translated in 1611, have now 
so changed in meaning that they are 
misleading. Grandfather, Aunt Mary. 
Junior, Junior’s Sunday school teacher, 
and maybe even the preacher, think they 
know those words because they’re famil 
iar. That’s the trouble. The words are 
familiar, but they aren’t what they used 
to be! 

To take a few examples: ‘‘Conversa 
tion” in 1611 was not a lot of talking 
but ‘behavior’; ‘‘comprehend”’ then is 
“overcome” now; ‘‘mansion’’—‘‘abiding 
‘“‘prevent’’—‘‘precede”’; ‘‘car- 
“haggage.” ‘‘Take no thought 
(Matt. 6:34) really 
means “Do not be anxious about tomor 
“Suffer” is now translated “let” 

a change that will save a new genera- 
tion an unhappy concept of the verse, 
“Suffer the little children. . . .” A 
middle-aged woman confesses that all 
during childhood she wondered why 
Jesus wished small boys and girls to 
suffer. 

Many a Sunday school pupil who has 
wisecracked about the “first fruits of 
(Neh. 10:37) that the 
Israelites were asked to present will find 
now that the proper meaning of the 
word today is ‘‘coarse meal’’; whereas 
the injunction, ‘“‘Be not high minded”’ 
(Romans 11:20) in King James means 
for us today, ‘‘Do not become proud.” 


In the 


place’’: 
riage”’ 
for the morrow” 


row.”” 


our dough” 


A Three-Fold Task 

Inheriting on the one hand the in- 
accuracies and the weaknesses of the 
King James Version and on the other 
the greatest body of scholarship re- 
sources in history, the members of the 
Standard Bible Committee saw their 
task as three-fold: 

1. They have sought to recover the 
Bible: recover the text at points where 
the Hebrew and Greek text that was fol- 
lowed by King James was in error; re 
cover the meaning at points where King 
James was correct but now misleading 
on account of the changed meaning of 
English words. 

2. They have sought to preserve the 
Tyndale-King James tradition — the 
basic structure of Tyndale and the sim- 
plicity, dignity, directness, beauty and 
power of King James. 

8. They seek now (according to Dean 
Weigle) to replace the King James Ver- 
sion because it is defective and mislead- 
ing at many points. In its place they 
offer the Revised Standard Version, as 
accurate as conscientious scholarship 
can produce in the light of what is 
known today. Where the Tyndale-King 
James wording was correct, it was kept. 
Where not, it was changed. Each sub- 
stitution of words called for committee 
discussion, with a two-thirds vote of ap- 
proval necessary 
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Changes that will meet the eye at 
once are the return to the “LORD” of 
the King James Version, replacing 
“Jehovah”’ of the American Standard 
Version. For the first time many 
readers will realize that the Psalms. 
much of the prophets and many other 
portions of the Old Testament are 
poetry: for instead of being set off as 
numerical verses they are printed in 
their original poetic form. 

The two million persons who have 
bought the New Testament in the new 
version already know reading is 
facilitated by the dropping of ‘‘eth’’ and 
“Thou” and ‘‘thy”’ re- 
when addressing God in 


how 


“est” endings. 
main only 
prayer. 

The Old Testament section of the 
Standard Bible Committee followed the 
same meticulous plan of revision as the 
New Testament section. As a member 
prepared a preliminary draft of a book 
or a part of the longer ones, he pre- 
who had 
copies typed for each of the other mem- 
bers to study. During the following 
group each was thor- 
oughly discussed by the whole section 
and a vote taken to determine the read- 
ing for a mimeographed draft. This 
draft was distributed for written criti- 
cisms from members of the other sec- 
tion, from the Advisory Board repre- 
senting the denominations, and from in- 
terested scholars In time the agenda 
filled 909 single-spaced pages! 


sented it to the chairman, 


sessions verse 


So many meetings were required to 
reduce that stack of sheets and arrive 
at the final manuscript that between 
June, 1949, and June 24, 1951, the 
scholars put in more than 100 nine-hour 
days in conference 


“Mervy Becomes “Stedfast Love” 


The word change that occupied the 
last moments of their discussion was 
symbolic of the purpose of the revisers 
to recover the original spirit and mean- 
ing of the text. What to do about the 
Hebrew word chesed was the problem. 
One of the most important words in the 
Old Testament, it has been translated in 
earlier “mercy,” ‘“‘loving- 
kindness.’ and ‘“‘kindness.’’ But those 
words, the agreed, do not 
adequately express the meaning of the 
original Hebrew. which was meant to 
describe the character of God and his 
disposition toward men. The term that 
was finally chosen was ‘‘stedfast love.”’ 
It brings us closer to the God of the Old 
Testament as the early Hebrews knew 
him. 

Dr. Fleming James, in a prayer that 
closed the last committee session, re- 
flected the spirit of dedication in which 
members of the group worked and in 
which they present the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Holy Bible: 


versions as 


committee 


“Almighty God, who didst reveal thy- 
self of old in thy holy Word, and didst 
choose us through thy church to make a 
revision of the Hebrew Scriptures in the 
speech of our own day: we thank thee 
for the privilege thus bestowed upon us, 


and pray that our work may be accept- 
able in thy sight. Vouchsafe to speak 
to countless hearts in these pages over 
which we have labored. May this new 
version quicken men’s interest in the 
Bible, and teach them to walk more 
surely in the way everlasting, that the 
Word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified.” 


HROMADKA AT LUND 
(Continued from page 3) 
Line of political fear. social anxiety and 
conservatism.” 


Appeals for Understanding 


Prof. Hromadka called upon Chris- 
tians living in diffierent political and soc- 
ial systems to help one another despite 
their disagreements on major issues. 

“All momentous problems of our 
time,’’ ne said, “Communism, the Ko- 
rean War, the new China, unification 
and neutralization of Germany, the 
North Atlantic Pact, European Federa- 
tion, the ‘peace movement.’ stand like 
colossal blocks between us. 


“But we are all of us in danger of 
self illusion. When do we speak ac- 
tually, genuinely in the Lord’s name, 
and not in the interest of our way of 
life or our political, social and economic 
vested interests?’’ 
Prof. Hromadka_ scored Christians 
who blame Communism for all evils of 
the world and who confuse the church’s 
mission with the stand it has taken 
against a political system. 

“There are Christians,”’ he said, “who 
project all corruption and ideas they 
hold of satanic devilish destruction into 
the advance of Communistic power. 
They almost identify the present pro- 
phetic function of the church with her 
anti-Communistie proclamation.” 

“It is precisely this attitude,’’ he con- 
tinued, “that we who are behind the 
responsible for the affairs 
of ovr churches—reject 


Iron Curtain 


“Indeed there are inevitable ‘noes’ to 
be proclaimed in every human situation. 
But we must insist that our first pro- 
phetiec word must be a persistent, as well 
as joyful ‘yes’ to the Lord, Crucified and 
Risen, who has put us into our situa- 
tion.’’ 


No Blanket Approval 


Prof. Hromadka said he wished to 
stress “most emphatically” that this po- 
sition did not imply approval of any 
system, of any official ideology, ‘‘or of 
everything that goes on.’’ 

“[t means. simply,” he explained, 
“that we have to make decisions in the 
sovereignty of our faith, no matter how 
difficult and questionable those decisions 
might appear to a traditional church- 
man or to our brethren who are not on 
the spot and cannot always understand 
what we do. 


“The chureh must remove——under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit——all her 
idols and false altars. She must strug- 
gle with the anti-Christ in her own sanc- 
tuary, and not look for devils where 
they are nothing more than creations of 
our fear and our human fantasy.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


Sobering Thought for Labor Day 


The Sunday before Labor Day, pop- 
ularly called ‘‘Labor Sunday,” brings an 





increasing judgment on us 

With the world movement toward the 
organization of workers now recognized 
as inevitable and, by most people, as 
desirable, the part of the old-line 
churches still is somewhat precarious 
That is, except the Roman Catholic 

Last week we carried the annual 
Labor Sunday message of the National 
Council of Churches, but this year’s 
message was scarcely a ‘‘Labor Day” 
statement. Rather, it was more a dis- 
cussion of national and international 
policies which affect all alike. It was 
a good statement for all of us as citizens 
to heed. Now the alert National Catho 
lic Welfare Conference brings forward 
its pointed, clear Labor Day statement 
(see page 4) Between the two, it 
would seem that a laboring man would 
find the Catholic statement far more 
nearly directed to his concern and ex- 
pressive of the church's interest in him 
So, also for the Pope's far-reaching 
statement on page 3. 

To be sure, in an authoritarian church 





like the Roman church, policies can be 
and are laid down, which a body like the 
National Council, depending on the 
free cooperation of autonomous church 
groups could never approximate. _ So, 
the Roman church speaks to Labor and 
gets its ear and lets it feel its common 
cause far better than we do. 

Meanwhile, incidents like the recent 
one in Hazlehurst, Ga., plague us (OUT- 
LOOK, Aug. 25, p. 3). In such situa- 
tions, even if in this case the labor 
leaders were totally in the wrong, which 
is by no means apparent, leaders of the 
“respected” churches in the community 
ordinarily line up solidly against labor. 

With the constitutional provisions for 
human freedom stifled, with law en- 
forcement in many such situations a 
farce, with no one crying out in the 
name of God and the Christian gospel 
for decent treatment and for democratic 
processes, is it any wonder that in the 
mind of the laboring man what the 
church is seen to stand for embitters 
and alienates him? 

Now, just imagine this movement, 
which is recognized by anybody who 
sees our world today, comes to your 
community. Just imagine what you and 
your fellow-churchmen would do if the 
labor movement, which has been ap- 
proved and encouraged by Roman and 
non-Roman churches 
your town and the organization efforts 
What would you do? How 
would you be counted? And if strong- 
arm methods began to be used to chase 


everywhere, hit 


began. 


out of town any organizing groups even 
though they used peaceful means and 
simply claimed the _ basic protection 
guaranteed to everyone of us under the 
Constitution, how would you react? 

This is a serious proposition we are 
It demands some ad- 
vance preparation of mind and heart. 

If you defend “‘labor’’ and our Consti- 
tutional processes you will doubtless 


suggesting to you. 


jeopardize your standing in the eyes of 
some groups, some well-to-do and im- 
portant groups, in your community. But 
if you acquiesce and keep silent, or, if 
you support the infringement of our 
Constitution and encourage the non-en 
foreement of our laws by fearful offi- 
cials, see where you are with your con- 
science. Moreover, see how you make 
the masses of people of our nation and 
our world think of the church and the 
Christian gospel and what they are con- 
vineed is their fundamental welfare 
for the masses are and will always be 
the workers. 

In view of what is sure to face many 
tomorrow- 
this is a sobering thought for Labor 
Day, 1952 


a community like yours 


Let Us Join Heartily . 


Anyone who has read Dr. Sydnor’s in- 


troductory articles on congregational 
singing, including the exchange of let- 
ters last week, will be sure that we are 
in for a lively time as the series con- 


tinues 


It is to be hoped that the discussion 
of the deeply-rooted issues will be sus- 
tained on a high and informed level; 


that is, we should not have letters 
simply repeating what other good letters 
have already made clear. And, although 
feelings about how and what we sing 
are highly charged emotionally, we 
should be able to keep calm in the ensu- 
ing debate. 

One more word. The discussion is 
not merely for the professionals—the 
choirmasters, organists, teachers of 
music, or even the ministers. It is most 
especially for the people we are talking 
about—the congregation. Therefore, 
the congregation is urged to join heart- 
ily in our give-and-take as Dr. Sydnor or 
the letter writers raise points which you 
want to approve or disapprove. Now, 
may we all unite in reading this week’s 
article as we turn to page 12? 








‘In Passin 


THE LUND CONFERENCE 





KEYNOTE speech at Lund was delivered 

by Archbishop Brilioth, primate of 
the Church of Sweden, president of the 
Faith and Order Conference now in ses- 
sion. From the materials laid before 
the conference, he said, the problems of 
faith and order may seem to have be- 


come more difficult, but also more 
urgent, than ever before. 

7. * * 
AS THE differences have _ become 


sharper, said the Archbishop, the 
consciousness of the different confes- 
sions and denominations more vivid 
than at any earlier time, the will to 
unity has been strengthened, not least 
through the formation of the World 
Council. “In spite of all that separates 
us,’ he said, ‘“‘we may well make our 
vwh the words in the Amsterdam mes- 
sage: ‘We intend to stay together.’ ” 


” * “ 

LEONARD HODGSON of Oxford asked 

this question at Lund: ‘What if the 
unity which God wills for his church be 
a unity which, like his own unity, we 
have not yet conceived in our minds? 
What if it be a unity which the church 
has to become in fact, in order that its 
members may begin to understand it in 
thought?” 


= * * 

TEMPLETON ON NBC—Charles _ B. 

Templeton. who made a profound im- 
pression on his hearers at Montreat, 
Massanetta and other conferences and 
in his evangelistic meetings across the 
country. is the preacher on National 
Vespers, NBC. during September, 12:39 
EST. This is another good reason why 
your NBC station should be told you 
want National Vespers in your commun- 
ity. 
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ROLL OUT THE BARREL 


(Of Sermons, That Is) 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





MONDAY MORNING MEDITATION 
FOR MINISTERS 


“Remember not the sins of my youth.” 


—Psalm 25:7 


T USED to be called a barrel; nowa- 

days it is called a file: although to 

be sure, some files are no better or- 
ganized than barrels. Whatever you 
call it, it is the mortuary of dead ser- 
mons, the verbal relics of long, and per- 
haps long-ago, wrestlings of the spirit. 

Is a barrel a good thing to have? Not 
if that is all it is. If the ex-sermons go 
in there never to be looked at again till 
one’s heirs and assigns, digging hope- 
lessly around in the upper layers, end by 
saying, ‘“--wonder why he ever kept all 
this stuff,’’ then there’s no use at all in 
it. If the barrel is only a wastebasket 
that is never emptied, then by all means 
roll out the barrel and let the junk man 
have it. 

A barrel is also a had thing if it leads 
the preacher to suppose that it repre- 
sents the contents of his congregation’s 
mind—that is, of the steady church- 
goers. Even ten minutes after a sermon 
is ‘“‘done,’”’ that sermon, as transcribed 
and recorded on his listeners’ brains, is 
not what it was as written or spoken. 
What intervening years have done to the 
memory of these sermons no one knows. 
The preacher is very fortunate if from 
each of these sermons there is today 
some small deposit of living truth, re- 
tained and growing in someone’s life. 
Jesus wasted most of his sermons, in the 
sense that they went unremembered, and 
so does the minister today. Yet he, like 
his Master, must sow beside all waters. 


barrel? Yes, if is is not taken for 
what it is not. 


L THERE then any use in a sermon- 


If the preacher had 
not been writing out some sermons he 
would not have a barrel at all. By and 
large, a preacher with a barrel (behind 
him, please, not in front of him) has 
been giving his people better fare than 
the preacher who never so much as 
bothers with an outline. He has been 
appealing to the mind as well as to the 
heart: his sermons have at least heen 
planned: they have each had a definite 
terminus. He has not repeated himself 


too often (maybe). In short, a minister 
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with a barrel has been something of a 
teacher as well as preacher, and that is 
all to the good. 

But the barrel should not be allowed 
to gather moths. Roll it out once in a 
while. Look into it. Make a list of the 
texts. One man’s barrel will turn out to 
to be mostly Saint Paul—an excellent 
saint, but he did not write the whole 
Bible; another will be mostly out of the 
Old Testament; another seems to have 
ignored the Old Testament. Do the 
texts indicate that the preacher has been 
riding a hobby, or shutting the people 
up in his own Shorter Bible? 


OOK at the illustrations, if these 

are in the file and not ad-libbed. 

If there is a barrel at all they had 
better be in it; for nine times out of ten, 
the illustrations are what make a ser- 
mon stick. One minister specializes in 
True Confession illustrations—‘‘When 
I was in X-burg, a woman came to my 
study one stormy night... .’”’ (The con- 
gregation one and all resolves not to con- 
fide in him, fearing that confidences in 
Y-ville will he dovetailed into these same 
sermons when the minister moves to Z- 
town. ) Another minister, an _ ex-Gl, 
never gets off the battlefield of Belleau 
Wood or Normandy or wherever he saw 
action (and his congregation vows their 
next minister must be a pacifist). A 
third evidently uses his grandfather’s il- 
lustration-book: “A certain nobleman 

.a diplomat in Frederick's court... .”’ 
(Next time his congregation calls a 
preacher it will demand someone under 
30.) Still another man’s illustrations 
are a Listener’s Digest of the Reader’s 
Digest ... and so on and on. Scour the 
barrel for the illustrations, brother; 
that’s what the congregation will have 
remembered. 

It might be a good thing for you and 
your people too if you would make up 
your mind, for the coming six months, 
net to use a single major illustration 
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that comes from any of the sources you 
have used for the past two years. 


OLL out the barrel; see what you 
R have hammered on too often; 

what you have been leaving out. 
Families have been known to suffer from 
malnutrition though the dinner table 
was always loaded; Mother didn’t know 
anything about balanced diet. So a 
preacher can load his sermonic table and 
yet be leaving out some homely every- 
day vitamins. 

Roll out the barrel; look into the bot- 
tom layers of it, the earliest files. Hon- 
estly now, have your sermons improved 
since those days? They should have. 
Here and there may be a sermon worth 
preserving, worth repeating, even 
(though this may be a temptation of 
Satan) publishing. But, for the most 
part, if you don’t shake your head sadly 
over your earlier sermons, if you don’t 
find them (aside from the operations 
of the silverfish) rather full of holes, if 
they are about as good as you are put- 
ting out now, then it is fair to ask your- 
self some searching questions about your 
mental and spiritual growth. 

One of the distinguished teachers of 
our church had a barrel bravely reduced 
to a mere keg, kept in one briefcase. 
This she lost in a shipwreck; but she 
later said it was the best thing that had 
ever happened to her. So, after the 
preacher has removed the few pieces 
that are salvable, it might be best to 
roll that barrel right on down into the 
creek. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Montreat Has Large 


Summer Conferences 
Appalachia News Letter 


Montreat, summer conference center 
for Southern Presbyterians, has brought 
to a close its 1952 season with what was 
probably its 
record. 


largest attendance on 


Facilities during the entire 
summer were taxed and during the sec- 
ond week in August when the Billy 
Graham party was there the auditorium 
was practically full every night and on 
both Sundays. However, most Sundays 
during the season see a reasonably well 
filed auditorium—-4,000 capacity. The 
Graham series drew people from over a 


wide area who came especially to hear 
the evangelist, who was accompanied by 
his team plus Hollywood stars and other 
converts. Concluding conference of the 
summer centered on the task of church 
extension. 


Methodists Plan Building 
Additions at Junaluska 

While the Presbyterians carried on at 
Montreat, Methodists held forth at Lake 
Junaluska, about 40 miles west of Ashe- 
ville. There plans were announced for 
four additions to facilities: a $50,000 
world center for Methodist archives 
(similar to the Presbyterians’ Historical 
Foundation), housing also the office of 
the American secretary of the World 
Methodist Council as well as a library 
and a museum; a $60,000 children’s 
building for social, religious and educa- 
tional activities for children from one 
to 12, including a summer laboratory 
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school for parents and teachers; a 40- 
room additional wing for Lambuth Hall 
and a $75,000 apartment building with 
at least 12 housekeeping units. 


Men's Clubs Grow 
At 1-A-Week Rate 

Bradley Ward of Kingsport, Tenn., 
says men’s work is the fastest growing 
part of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Ward is president of the men of the 
Synod of Appalachia. ‘‘There are not 
more than 1,200 organized men’s groups 
in the Assembly,” he says. “In the 
Synod of Appalachia we have been or- 
ganizing men’s clubs at the average rate 
of one a week.’”’ Presbyterians, he says, 
also offer a model for other churches. 
Says he: “I have more calls to speak 
before men’s groups in Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Christian and other denominations 
even than in our own church. They 
want to know how to organize their 
men’s work like ours.” 


Miscellany 

Knoxville Presbytery for the first time 
in its history gave more than a million 
dollars to all causes last year. 
Goodridge A. Wilson, who has returned 
to his native Southwest Virginia as ex- 
ecutive secretary of Abingdon Presby- 
tery, has written a weekly column for 
the Roanoke Times entitled “The South- 
west Corner,’’ even while he was execu- 
tive secretary of the Synod of Tennessee. 

JOEL B. WHITTEN, Jr. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Tax Funds Case Is 


In Missouri Courts 


Missouri News Letter 


More than passing attention is being 
paid to a controversy on the use of pub- 
lic funds for sectarian schools in Mis- 
souri these days. Last year a group of 
tax payers in Franklin County filed suit 
to stop the use of such funds in the 
maintenance of church-related schools 
in that country. The court upheld the 
plaintiffs in a decree issued last April. 
Now the case is being appealed to the 
state supreme court. The taxpayers in 
the suit were supported by the Missouri 
Association for Free Public Schools, a 
non-profit corporation. In their com- 
plaint they mentioned the employment 
of nuns as teachers, the conduct of 
school on property and in buildings be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic Church, 
the display of distinctive religious sym- 
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bols of that church upon the building 
where school is held, and the closing of 
school on days of obligation of that 
church. On August 2 the Missouri As- 
sociation for Free Public Schools listed 
18 counties in the state where it said 
25 such schools exist, with 94 nuns em- 
ployed. Total expenditure of tax funds 
for Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
which claim to be public schools, it said, 
reaches $961,215. 


Presbyterians, U. S., Get 
One of Four New Churches 

Last year the comity commission of 
the Metropolitan Church Federation of 


St. Louis looked favorably upon the 
establishment of four new churches in 
the Greater St. Louis Area. These were 
the Afton Christian Church, St. Andrews 
Presbyterian, Glendale Presbyterian, 
and the South Webster Presbyterian. 
The latter, a U. S. church, was organized 
with 116 members and is making good 
progress under the pastoral leadership 
of Herbert H. Watson. 


Westminster Has Accreditation 
For Kindergarten Department 

A good bit of favorable attention has 
been attracted recently by the accredita- 
tion of the kindergarten department of 


Westminster church, St. Louis, by the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. Mrs. D. 
C. Brand is the department’s superin- 
tendent. 


Two Presbyteries 
Hold Joint Camp 

Potosi and St. Louis Presbyteries 
again held a joint camp for their Pio- 
neers in July, with 11 adults and 78 
campers enrolled at Arcadia under the 
leadership of Joseph N. Suitor, Sikeston 
pastor. 

C. E. MOUNT. 
Cape Girardeau. 
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Improving Congregational Singing 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


FIVE VALUES, Continued 

3. Through hymn singing, Christians 
are bound in closer fellowship. It is the 
belief of some psychologists that col- 
lections of people remain individuals 
until a single event or purpose or emo- 
tion molds them into groups, and that 
then the group lives, feels, and thinks 
in a way of its own, superior in energy 
and intensity to the activity of any of 
its members. When a group of Chris- 
tians sings with vitality the same mel- 
ody, responds to identical rhythms, 
thinks and feels the ideas and 
emotions during the act of common 
praise, it becomes well nigh inevitable 
that each is drawn closer in spirit to his 


same 


neighbor. They cease to be isolated in- 
dividuals. They become indeed more 
completely members of the body of 
Christ. 


Furthermore, they are 
Christians of other 
over-reach denominational barriers. 
Quaker, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Catholic hymns 
reside in complete harmony within the 
covers of most major hymnals today. 
Likewise, through hymn-singing Chris- 
tians are at one with their fellow-believ- 


bound to 
faiths, for hymns 


ers throughout the world, because our 
vreat hymns have their roots in many 
nations across the globe. Looking back 
through the centuries we have fellow- 
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ship with Christians of many eras. 


“One the strain which lips of thousands 
Lift as from the heart of one.” 


4. Through hymn singing, Christians 
are taught Christian truth. People ab- 
sorb a great deal of Christian truth 
from the hymns which they sing. Most 
of the great doctrines of our faith are 
included in our hymnals. These truths, 
interpreted by saintly men and women 
in simple and penetrating language, are 


easy to recall because of rhythmic 
cadence and recurrent rhyme. When 
borne on the wings of song, they can 


reach the inner spirits of worshippers. 

For those who, in Paul’s words, “sing 
with the understanding,” there is laid 
out each week a table spread with spir- 
itual nourishment. For example, one 
who sings with full comprehension, 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” will 
thereafter have a richer conception of 
the church and its mission in the world 
today. 


5. Through hymn singing, Christians 
are sustained in daily life. The mes- 
sages of hymns, recalled in moments cf 
trouble, can be very sustaining. A per- 
son tossing upon a sleepless bed, tense 
and worried, can find soothing relief 
in the words of the fourth stanza of 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” 
the stanza which begins ‘‘Drop thy still 
dews of quietness, till all our strivings 


ceuse.”’ Paul and Silas in a Philippian 
jail felt assurance as they sang their 


songs in the night. Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell, snow blind and nearly frozen, float- 
ing out to sea on an ice pan after his 
dog sled had plunged through the ice 
shelf, testified that he had no sense of 
tear, that he was sustained by the words 
of an old hymn which kept returning to 
his mind: 


‘‘My God and Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough 
way, 
QO teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done.” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





David’s Religious Contribution 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 14, 1952 


If Samuel 6-7; 23:1-7; I Chron. 15:16; 17; 25:1-8. 
Printed Text: If Samuel 7:18-19, 25-29; 23:1-4. 


Our lesson this week is taken from 
one of the most important chapters in 
the Old Testament, one which predicts 
the future of the Davidic Kingdom and 
which profoundly influenced the further 
development of the Messianic hope. 


I. The Foundation of David’s Kingdom 


As we have seen, David’s first step as 
king was to conquer Jerusalem and 
make it the capital of the united nation. 
His second step was to deliver Israel 
from the constant menace of warlike 
neighbors. His third step was to de- 
velop an honest and efficient adminis- 
tration, not a perfect one, by any means, 
tor he himself had weaknesses, and he 
had to rely on men who had their own 
foibles, but it was an administration 
notable for its ideals and achievements, 
and whose memory lived on among the 
Israelites. 

Political unity, military security, an 
honest and efficient government are all 
as needful today as then. But David 
saw that something more was needed. 
If the nation was to be strong, its re- 
foundations must be strength- 
ened. To accomplish this end the king 
brought the ark from Kiriath-Jearim to 
Jerusalem (II Sam. 6). The ark was 
a wooden box, covered with gold, con- 
taining the Ten Commandments. From 
the days of Moses through the period 
of the Judges it had been at the very 
center of the people’s worship, symbol- 
izing God’s presence among them, re- 
minding them always of God’s unceas- 
ing demands. At the end of Eli’s long 
administration it had been captured by 
the Philistines but was soon returned to 
the Israelites, who seemingly had ceased 
to value it. Now, for seventy or eighty 
years, it had been neglected, overlooked 
or despised. 

David, with great publicity and elabo- 
rate fanfare, set out to bring the ark to 
Jerusalem and to make it once more an 
object of reverence. The first attempt 
ended disastrously, but the second at- 
tempt was crowned with success. The 
sacred historian gives a vivid picture of 
the sacred processional dance with 
which the ark was brought into the city. 
Five different words are used to describe 
the motions. They may be translated 
“dancing, “rotating,’’ “jumping,”’ 
“whirling,” and “skipping.’’ David’s 
wife, Michael, thought it improper for 
the king to take part in such activities, 
but the people as a whole were greatly 
impressed. 

Political unity, military security, just 


ligious 


” 
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administration—these are desiderata for 
our own nation—what about religion? 
Does it have anything to contribute? 
What can we do to give religion a 
stronger place in the hearts of the na- 
tion? What one thing would David con- 
centrate on if he faced this problem in 
our own land? Was David right in as- 
sociating religion with happiness and 
joy? 

David was not content to bring the 
ark up to Jerusalem; ‘‘And it came to 
pass when the king sat in his house and 
the Lord had given him rest round 
about trom all his enemies, that the 
king said unto Nathan the prophet, See 
now, | dwell in a house of cedar, but 
the ark of God dwelleth within curtains 
(i. e., within a tent)” (7:1-2). To 
David, it seemed incongruous that he 
had provided so adequately for his own 
comfort and so inadequately for divine 
worship, that there was such a wide 
disparity between what he spent on him- 
self and what he gave to God. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to build God a house 
that was commensurate with his means. 
This was an honorable desire and one 
which should be more widely shared. 
We are all inclined to spend our money 
too largely upon ourselves, forgetful of 
the higher claims which God and his 
cause have upon us. 

Nathan the prophet approved of Da- 
vid’s designs and urged him to proceed 
with full assurance of God’s blessing. 
Later, however, it became clear to him 
that the time was not yet ripe. This 
later message which contradicted Nath- 
an’s former utterance, throws light 
on the Bible as the Word of God. It 
becomes plain that not all of its words 
are on the same plane. The Devil 
speaks; uninspired men speak; inspired 
men speak, sometimes God’s sentiments 
and sometimes their own; God speaks 
through their words today as then. 


ll. The Future of David's Kingdom, 
7:1-17 


The message which God now sent 
through Nathan can be summarized 
very briefly: ‘You—David—shall not 
build a house (i. e., a temple) for me 
(7:5-7), but I—God—will build a house 
(i. e., a dynasty) for you”’ (7:8-16). 

Why was David not allowed to build 
the temple as he had hoped? Because, 
said Nathan, the tabernacle, or tent, 
had been adequate in the past for the re- 
quirements of the people. Apparently, 
he thought the time was not ripe for a 


change; that a tent still sufficed for the 
people’s religious needs. Later, in Solo- 
mon’s day, the situation was different. 
The temple was built as David had 
planned and soon became the center of 
the nation’s worship. 

Perhaps the lesson for us is that there 
is a time to build great churches and a 
time when simpler edifices will suffice; 
a time when great religious enterprises 
should be undertaken, and other times 
which are times for preparation. 

A later account (I Chron. 22:8) indi- 
cates that David came to see that there 
Was another reason why he should not 
undertake the labor. He was necessar- 
ily a man of war; God’s house could be 
constructed more appropriately by a man 
of peace (cf. I Kings 5:3). 

But while Nathan discouraged the 
execution of David’s great design, he 
brought a message of comfort and en- 
couragement. He reminded David, first, 
of God’s gracious dealings with him in 
the past (7:8, 9a); he promised him 
next that this favor would continue to 
him personally and also to the nation 
in the days ahead. David’s name would 
become one of the great names of his- 
tory and Israel would enjoy peaceful 
and permanent possession of the Prom- 
ised Land. Finally came the crowning 
promise (11b-16). It contains four 
elements: 

First, “When thy days be fulfilled and 
thou shait sleep with thy fathers, I will 
set up thy seed after thee.’’ David 
seemed to understand this to mean that 
Solomon and his descendants should 
reign on the throne of David forever. 
The great prophets, however, foresaw 
that it pointed to the coming Messiah 
(Isaiah 9:6) and Matthew claims that it 
is fulfilled in Christ (1:1). 

Second, ‘‘He shall build a house for 
my name.’’ These words refer primarily 
to the temple later built by Solomon. 
“The name of God signifies God himself 
so far as he has revealed and manifested 
himself to men. His promise concern- 
ing the Temple was that he would put 
his name there; that is, that he would 
be present and reveal himself there in 
an especial manner.”’ (Kirkpatrick) 


Third, ‘I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom forever.’’ One school of 
interpretation holds that this promise 
must be interpreted literally and that 
we are to look forward to the re-estab- 
lishment of a Davidic Kingdom here on 
earth. No doubt it was so understood 
by David and his successors. But the 
church generally recognized that it is 
fulfilled in Christ’s spiritual kingdom 
which shall endure until the kingdoms 
of this world become the Kingdom of 
our Lord. 

Fourth, ‘I will be his Father and he 
shall be my son.”’ This verse and the 
following referred originally to the suc- 
cessive members of David’s dynasty. It 
finds its highest fulfillment in the eter- 
nal relationship between God and his 
only-begotten Son. 
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Ill. David's Prayer, 7:18:24 
David was disappointed, no doubt, 
when Nathan first announced that he 
would not be able to carry out his cher- 
Most of us are like chil- 


It is not easy for us to forego pre- 


ished plans. 
dren. 
sent desires for some distant good. And 
the promise which Nathan brought ap- 
plied to David’s seed and to the nation 
in the years far ahead. 

But this disappointment was soon for- 
gotten, as David thought about the glor- 
ious future which God had promised. 
We too must learn to see beyond the 
present—its unfulfilled hopes and its 
bitter disappointments—and rejoice in 
the thought of God’s eternal purpose for 
all mankind. 


David went and sat before the Lord 


—a suggestive phrase. The praye) 
which follows passes through three 
phases: 


First, David acknowledges his own 


unworthiness of God’s great goodness 
to him in the past and of the greater 
goodness which he has promised for the 
days to come (19-21). ‘‘Some men are 
made humble through prosperity,” says 
Hugh Black. 
haps with most, it is the other 


They grow proud and vainglorious and 


“While with many, per- 


way. 


arrogant and self-confident.” 

How about us? Do we acknowledge 
God’s bounty as a matter of course; are 
we inclined to complain about the 
course of God's providence, to become 
bitter at times, or do we recognize and 
gratefully acknowledge God’s hand in 
the past and rejoice in the glorious fu 
ture which he has promised us? Do we 
accept the good things of life that come 
to us as the due reward of our own ef- 
forts or do we say with David, Who am 
I that thou hast brought me thus far? 
What would be the practical effect of 
such acknowledgement on our part and 
on the part of others? 

“For thy word’s sake and according 
to thine own heart,’ explains David, 
“hast thou wrought all this greatness.” 
“According to thine own heart’’—-this is 
a phrase to remember when disappoint- 
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ment has overtaken us. Let us on these 
and other occasions go back to what we 
know of the mind of God. ‘He has no 
delight in thwarting us; rather does he 
mean his people to be glad. ... He does 
not wish to dampen endeavor, or to shut 
it from us prospects of happiness, but 
ulways beyond our own desires there 
is his desire that in our lives we should 
do his will and fulfill his purposes” (R. 
Bruce Taylor). His plans for our lives 
may not be our plans But let us not 
lorget that ‘‘for thy word’s sake and ac- 
cording to thine own heart, hast thou 
wrought this,’ and that ultimately we 
like David, shall know it to be so. 
This thought leads to the second note 
God's 


oodness to him and to his people (22- 


in David's prayei praise for 
24). J. E. McFadyen calis attention to 


the facet that Oid Testament prayers, 


whether the: e thanksgiving, confes- 
sion or petition, often relate themselves 
to the national history “The worship- 


pers do not content themselves with 


vague usscrtions of the ancient goodness 
of God; they relate it definitely—-some- 
times bricfly and sometimes elaborately 

to their David 
here recognizes that God has redeemed 


national history.” 
Israel from the nations and from their 
gods—-from the nations and their false 
ideologies, we mizht say. He _ recog- 
nizes also that God has a divine purpose 
for Israel—-that they are to be his peo- 
ple and that he is to be their God. 

For what can we praise God in our 
own national history? From what have 
we been saved and from what should we 
be saved—as a nation? What purpose 
does God have for our nation in this par- 
ticular day and in the years that lie 
ahead? 

Finally, petition 
(25-29). He prays (1) that the word 
which the Lord has spoken may be es- 
tablished, i. e., fulfilled; (2) that the 
house of David may be blessed and that 


David passes into 


it may continue forever before the Lord; 
and (3) that in the fulfilling of this 
promise the name of God shall be mag- 
nified forever. 

There is nothing in this petition that 
The fact 
that we have God's promise does not 


God has not already promised. 


mean that we should not continue to 
pray and also to work for its fulfill- 
ment. Sometimes the promise is con- 
ditioned upon our own attitudes. 

The fulfillment of the promise was 
far more glorious than David himself 
So it will be with 
us. The mind of man cannot conceive 
the glories of God which shall be re- 


could have realized. 


vealed unto us. 


IV. David's Farewell, 23:1-4 


In If Samuel 23:1-4 we have David's 
last prophetic utterance, delivered pre- 
sumably a short time before his death. 
He thereby goes on record as believing 
to the end that God would carry out the 
glorious promises which He had made 
for the future. In the opening verse 





David identifies himself, not as the king 
of Israel, the founder of a mighty em- 
pire, but as the son of Jesse (a man of 
humble origin; one who was taken from 
the sheepfolds); the man who was 
raised on high—not through any merit 
of his own, but through God’s gracious 
condescension; the appointed of the God 
of Jacob—the God who had chosen 
Jacob, despite his sins, to be the founder 
of Israel had also chosen him, despite 
his unworthiness, to be the founder 
of an enduring dynasty; and the sweet 
psalmist of Israel—indicating the high 
david placed upon his gift 
of poetic utterance. 


value which 


In vss. 2-3a David piles up phrases to 
describe the inspiration whieh prompts 
his utterance. The words which follow, 
the words which are enshrined in the 
23rd Psalm for example, are not his 
own. “The Spirit of Jehovah spake by 
me, his word was upon my tongue, the 
God ot Israel said, the Rock of Israel 
(i. e., the God in whom Israel found its 
strength, to whom it owed its final se- 
curity) spake to me. 

In vs. 3 we have the theme of this 
final prophecy—the prediction of an 
ideal king, ruling justly and controlled 
and guided by the fear of God. Vs. 4 
describes the effect of his reign: ‘His 
appearance will be like the life-giving 
sunshine of a cloudless morning: bless- 
ings will tollow him as verdure clothes 
the earth from the united influences of 
sunshine and rain. 

“In order to appreciate the force of 
the latter figure,” says A. F. Kirkpat- 
rick, ‘it must be borne in mind that ver- 
dure is not perpetual in Palestine. 
There what in June is ‘‘a brown, hard- 
baked gaping plain, with only here and 
there the withered stems of thistles and 
centaureas to tell that life had never ex- 
isted there”’ is clothed in spring after 
the rains with ‘ta deep solid growth of 
clovers and grasses. David had _ been 
familiar with the yearly transformation 
of the dry and dusty downs of Bethle- 
hem into a lovely garden of brilliant 
flowers’’; and found in this repeated oc- 
“an apt emblem of the gracious 
influences of the perfect rule of an ideal 
king upon a hard and desert world.” 

David's prediction, we hardly need to 
add, was developed by later prophets 


curence 


and psalmists into an even clearer pic- 
ture of the Messiah's reign (See Psalm 
72; Micah 4:1-5). 

Political unity, military security. ad- 
ministrative ability, Vitality 
are needed for our time, as they were 
for David’s, but above all there must be 
men dedicated to the divine will and 
submissive to the divine purpose. If 
the nation is to prosper there must be 
men able to pray as David prayed, and 
to labor that his hopes for the estab- 
lishment of justice and peace among 


religious 


men may be realized. 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED. By 
Daniel Luzon Morris. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 191 pp., $2.50. 

Dr. Morris is a chemist and physicist, 
who believes that ‘‘there are literally no 
limits to the possible achievements of 
the scientific method” (p. 185), and 
that Christian faith, keeping pace with 
enlarging scientific knowledge, can 
transform this knowledge into triumph- 
ant action. ‘This interesting little book 
emerges 1rom his discussion of these be- 
liefs with college students, many of 
whom have had their religious ideas dis- 
turbed by the impact of scientific dis- 
coveries. ‘The simple and conversational 
style, the easily-grasped and often hum- 
orous analogies, and the friendliness of 
the author’s personality, give the reader 
the impression that he is taking part in 
a bull-session. Yet the topics dealt with 
are tar trom trivial. They include mir- 
acle, prophecy, taith, sufiering, love and 
the Kesurrection: and behind the infor- 
mal style is keen purpose. 

The principal aim of the writer is to 
show that ‘‘there is nothing in theology 
that is not acceptable to a genuine sci- 
entist in some fashion—as probable 
truth or reasonable hypothesis” (p. 47). 
Admitting that he himself is at present 
unable to regard Christian teachings as 
more than probably true, he skillfully 
and persuasively argues that ‘‘the ex- 
istence of God is actually a much more 
acceptable hypothesis than are many of 
the so-called laws on which we base our 
most precise calculations’ (p. 56). 
Similarly he maintains that miracles, 
and above all the Resurrection, are com- 
patible with the scientific understand- 
ing of reality; and that the love taught 
in Christianity can be shown experi- 
mentally to be an unexcelled technique 
in the conduct of life. 

Dr. Morris stresses that his book is 
“only a beginning’ (p. 186), and that 
he himself does not possess the utter 
certitude normally implied in Christian 
taith. His position, stated baldly, is 
that God is the best hypothesis which 
man can produce, and that this working 
assumption may legitimately result from 
scientific thinking. The Biblical view, 
on the other hand, is that the only au- 
thentic knowledge of God is not a hypo- 
thesis put forward by man, but an 
awareness given by God in self-revela- 
tion. Faith is not man’s achievement, 
but God’s gift. 

This basic criticism of his position is 
one which the author good-naturedly 
anticipates, and which must be made— 
but with good-nature also, for his book 
is warmly sincere, and could help many 
non-theologians to resolve perplexities 
about the relationship between science 
and religion. We shall look forward to 
more of Dr. Morris’ vigorous and honest 
writing. 





IAIN WILSON 
Davidson College, N. C. 
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FOR THE BOOK CLUB LISTS 





In response to Dr. Foreman’s sugges- 
tion in his widely-discussed ‘‘Forever 
Searlet” article of August 4, many 
readers are offering suggestions for 
book lists for people who are: (1) 
Christian, (2) literate, (3) social, and 
(4) practical. Here are some: 


By a Christian Gentleman 
A good book of travel by a Christian 
gentleman, published in 1951: Strange 
Lands and Friendly People, by Justice 
William O. Douglas. 
—Mrs. W. L. Porter, Black Mountain, N. C. 


Two Recommendations 

Recently I have read two splendid books 

which I recommend for the reading list: 

Wide Neighborhoods by Mary Breckin- 

ridge, Harper; and Windows for the Crown 

Prince, by Elizabeth Gray Vining; J. P. 
Lippincott. 

—Ruth MacClintock, Millersburg, Ky. 


Still a Classic 

Henry Esmond, by Wm. Makepeace 
Thackeray. Thomas Nelson Page said if 
there is one character in the literature of 
our race by which we would have the race 
judged, it perhaps is the scholar, the sol- 
dier, the courtier, the gentleman, the man, 

Henry Esmond. 
—Mrs. J. B. Clarke, Portland, Ore. 


Varied Nominations 
The books that I have enjoyed reading 
most during the past year are: 1. A Man 
Called Peter, by Catherine Marshall, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N. Y.; 2. Adventures in Two 
Worlds, A. J. Cronin, McGraw-Hill; 3. 
Prayer, Geo. A. Buttrick, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 
—Mary Derstine, Austin, Texas. 


Out-of-Print Selection 

I have just read God in Everything by 
Frank M. Goodchild. It was published by 
the Judson Press, Philadelphia. I read it 
while in the home of Mrs. J. A. Thomas, 
of Charlottesville, Va. . - I want every- 
one I know to read it, but wrote for my 
own copy and cannot get one. I want 
everyone to read the two Peter Marshall 
books also. 
—Mrs. Ashley Coleman, Charlottesville, Va. 


Another Out-of-Print 

Two worthwhile books for any library: 
1. Wide Neighborhoods by Mary Breckin- 
ridge, Harpers, $4; and 2. William Mc- 
Cutchan Morrison by C. T. Vinson, pub- 
lished by Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication. (NOTE: The Morrison book, now 
out of print, is available only in libraries 
or second hand.—Eds.) The first tells 
about frontier nursing service in the 
mountains of Kentucky and the second 

about pioneer experiences in the Congo. 
—Agnes M. Wilson, Anchorage, Ky. 


One-Woman Revolt 

These I have been re-reading this sum- 
mer in what I supposed was a one-woman 
revolt until I read Dr. Foreman’s article, 
quoting Miss B. Lewis. 

1. Cry, the Beloved Country, Alan Paton, 
Scribner’s, 1948; 2. The Story of Art, E. H. 
Gombrich, Phaidon Publishers (Oxford 
Univ. Press), 1951; 3. A Shorter Boswell, 
John Bailey, ed., Thos. Nelson & Sons, 
1927; 4. Villette, Charlotte Bronte, Thos. 
Nelson; 5. Essays of Elia, Chas Lamb, 
Nelson; 6. Return of the Native, Thos. 
Hardy, Nelson; 7. Wurthering Heights, 
Emily Bronte, Modern Library. 

—Dorothy W. Anderson, Hanover, Md. 


Quite a List 
We would like to submit the following 


list of books to be used by clubs: 

1. Starling of the White House, Sugrue 
and Starling, Simon & Schuster, $3; 2. 
Together, Katherine Tupper Marshall, 
Tupper & Love, $3.50; 3. Of Men and Moun- 
tains, W. O. Douglas, Harper; 4 A Man 
Called Peter, Catherine Marshall, McGraw- 
Hill, $3.50; 5. Home by the River and God's 
Children, Archibald Rutledge, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $3 each; 6. The Green Years, A. J. 
Cronin, Little-Brown & Co.; 7. My Aunt 
Louisa and Woodrow Wilson, Margaret 
Asxon Elliott, U. N. Car. Press, $3. 

—Lida Reid Cochran and Nancy A. Reid, 
Matthews, N. C. 


And Another 

1. Old Herbaceous, Reginald Arkell; 2 
High Tide at Noon and My World Is an 
Island, Elizabeth Ogilvie, Whittlesey 
House; 3. Gods, Graves, Scholars, C. Ceram, 
A. A. Knopf; 4 Gown of Glory, Agnes 
Turnbull, Houghton-Mifflin; 5. My Home 
on the Range, Marguerite Kennedy, Little- 
Brown; 6. Postmarked Moscow, Lydia 
Kirk, Scribner’s; 7. William Faulkner, 
Irving Howe, Random House; 8. Theodora 
and the Emperor, Harold Lamb, Double- 
day. 

—Mrs. Wm. H. Coffman, Georgetown, Ky. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








The Adventures of Ambrose. Rosemary 
Anne Sisson. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. $2.50. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 











BOOKS 





LIBRARIES of religious books purchased. 

Get our offer—good prices paid. Baker 
Book House, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Director of Religious Educa- 

tion for 450-member, well-equipped 
church. Write Ben F. Moore, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Albemarle, North 
Carolina. 





OLD WORDS FOR 






Both child and adult find 
joy and inspiration in the 
lyrical language of the Beloved 
King James Version. Traditionally the 
source for Biblical quotations, it is the uni- 
versal text—teaching the true beauty of the 
Book of Books. When you choose a Bible 
for young or old, choose a National Bible 
in the authorized King James Version for 
enduring peace and contentment. 

National Bibles are available in many styles 
and sizes suitable for awards, children, 
students and teachers. : 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Natio n al sistes 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 
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Why You'll Turn 
to this Bible 


Twice as Often 


Easier to understand. 
old-fashioned 


reatest dS 
ible News — 
in SAL Years 


Publication date: SEPTEMBER 30, 1952. Orders now accepted. 


For 16 years, leading Bible scholars worked at 
the Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible. It is now ready —more accurate than any 


Obscure, 
phrases are gone. Lan- 


guage is clear and 
vigorous, as it is in the 
earliest manuscripts 
known. In the Revised 
Standard the 


true meaning of many 


Version, 


passages will be clear to 
you for the first time. 

Beauty preserved. The 
Revised Standard Ver- 
sion retains all the ma- 
jestic beauty of the 
King James Version. 

More accurate. Earliest 


: other version, and far easier to read. 
available manuscripts Se be fecal on Gin ane ential 
were used—some, re- tative manuscripts—some, recently 


cently discovered, were 
1,000 years older than 
any previously used. 

Easier to read. 
readable type is set in 


discovered, more ancient than 
any previously known. It is 
written in the living language we 
Large. use today, yet the poetic 
beauty of the King James 
Version is preserved. Here, at 
last, is a Bible all can 

read, understand, enjoy. 


Authorized by 
the National 
Council of the 
Churches of 
Christ in the 
U.S.A. 


two well-spaced col 
umns. Poetry is printed 


in verse form. 











Discover how this new au- AVAILABLE IN THREE HANDSOME EDITIONS 


thorized version of the 
Bible can bring you richer 
understanding of God’s 
Word help you find 


peace of mind and soul. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Buckram edition— Printed on fine 
Bible paper, 514" x 84", bound 
in the finest maroon buckram 
with a Sturdite spine stamped 
in genuine 23 karat gold. Clear, 
legible type with plenty of white 
space between the lines for easy 
reading. $6.00 per copy. 


* 1N.6thS8t. ° 





Genuine leather edition—The 
same page size and easy-to-read 
printing as used in the buckram 
edition—bound in magnificent 
black genuine leather and 
stamped in genuine 23 karat 
gold. Red under gold edges, rib- 
bon marker, each Bible individ- 
ually boxed. $10.00 per copy. 





Two-volume Old Testament— 
Matches the large one-volume 
New Testament, size 5” x 74", 
with large, readable type set 
across the page. Bound in rich 
blue cloth. $5.00—set of two 
volumes. One-volume New Tes- 
tament to match, $2.50. 


Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me the following number of copies of the Revised Standard 
Version of the HOLY BIBLE 


Buckram Edition—$6.00 per copy (Complete Bible) 
Leather Edition—$10.00 per copy (Complete Bible) 


Two-Volume Old Testament—$5.00 per set 
.... Matching New Testament—$2.50 per copy 


RESERVE 


YOUR COPY OF 


THE FIRST EDITION NOW 


Mail this order form today 


| ] Cheek or Money Order enclosed | | Charge 
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all can 


enjoy. 





